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THE ART AMATEUR. 
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CONDUCTED BY GEORGE G. ROCKWOOD. 



The Second Annual Joint Exhibition of the 

Amateur Photographers of New York, Philadelphia and Boston 
will be under the auspices of the Boston Camera Club, May 7th to 
I2th, at the gallery of the Boston Art Club. Contributions will 
be received from all photographers, foreign or American, pro- 
fessional or amateur. Prizes are offered for landscapes, marine 
views, figure compositions, portraits, animals, still life, architec- 
ture, interiors, enlargements, instantaneous effects, transparencies 
and lantern slides. The following extracts from the conditions 
of the exhibition will be interesting to those of our readers who 
may think of contributing : 

No picture which has once been exhibited in competition at a 
joint exhibition shall again be admitted for competition. No 
picture will be received " for exhibition only " unless by special con- 
sent of the Committee for Arrangements. All pictures, except 
those from foreign exhibitors, must be framed with or without 
glass (at the option of the exhibitor). Advertising in any form 
in connection with an exhibit is strictly prohibited. No pictures 
which have taken prizes elsewhere shall be so designated until 
after the awards have been announced. A charge shall be made 
for wall space at the rate of twenty-five cents per square foot (the 
minimum charge being one dollar) to all except members of the 
three societies and foreign exhibitors. 

The above are the leading regulations. The complete circular 
can be obtained by addressing Edward F. Wilder, Chairman, 50 
Bromfield Street, Boston. Although not an ofKcial, I judge from 
the correspondence that has poured in upon me on the subject, that 
the exhibition will be a very important one. I may say here that 
I am quite willing to examine the work of amateurs and £issist in 
any possible way short of doing the work. Some very fine nega- 
tives have been brought to me for criticism. I hope the readers 
of this department will not be too modest in sending their pictures 
for exhibition. Exhibits sent to the New York Society Rooms by 
members on or before Friday, April 27th, will be boxed and 
shipped by the committee at the expense of the society. 

Night PHOTOORAPHY.^The magnesium light is still 
the absorbing topic of interest among photographers, almost to the 
detriment of advancementih other directions ; it is literally a craze, 
and almost every negative that is exhibited now by amateurs is from 
home subjects. I have recently had some very interesting practice 
with the light, having photographed the large audience at the 
Cooper Institute on the occasion of my lecture, securing good por- 
traits of most of those present. The vivid light, however, caused 
many to flinch, and, if I could not jjrove to the contrary, it would 
appear that the people had been talked to sleep ! At the Grand 
Opera House I also photographed an audience, getting sharp 
pictures of every one from the front row of the orchestra to the 
last seat in the top gallery. Pictures were made from each side ; 
the second attempt was much the better of the two, as the audience 
knew what to expect, and were not so startled by the terrific light. 
I used at the Grand Opera House in each charge an ounce and a 
half of gun-cotton to two ounces of magnesium. I stood with my 
back to the light in order to witness the effect : the appearance of 
the house was that which would be produced by a terrific flash of 
lightning. 

Swinging Backgrounds. — Some months since I 

suggested the use of a backgrpund of a light neutral gray color 
hung upon a swivel so that it could be tipped forward or back- 
ward. On a recent visit to the fine establishment of Mr. Kent, of 
Rochester, I found that he used such a background, and one screen 
seemed to cover almost every possible emergency ; an almost 
white background was produced when it was tipped back so that 
the light could fall upon its face, and as positively black when it 
was leaned forward and cut off the light. It is certainly an excel- 
lent accessory to the paraphernalia of either professional or ama- 
teur photographer. 

Unexpected Cause ok Fogging. — Light plays 

such curious pranks and hides itself in such mysterious places that 
it is not surprising that the amateur is often puzzled to " find the 
little joker." While looking at novelties in one of the large 
stockhouses recently, I saw some dark stoneware developing 
dishes, and asked if the vessels were made of this material for 
economy and utility. "Utility, of course," said the salesman, 
and he detailed what certainly is a very new experience. He said 
that he recently left his white porcelain developing dish for some 
time in the strong sunlight in order to dry and thoroughly cleanse 
it, but when he had taken it back to the dark room, upon the first 
occasion for using it, he 'found that some thoroughly reliable 
plates that he had been using seemed to be fogged. It puzzled him 
exceedingly, and he finally opened other boxes of the same plates ; 
all had the same unwelcome peculiarity. Thinking the matter 
over, it occurred to him that it was possible that this white ware 
had some phosphorescent quality, and he tried the experiment of 
again cleansing his dish and putting it in the sun. After an ex- 
posure of half an hour, he removed it to the dark room, put a 
negative down next to the dish, on top of that a sensitive plate, 
and covered all with a black cloth and left them in the dark room 
for half an hour. Upon developing the plate which had been in 
contact with the negative he found a faint positive image, which 
had been made, he declared, by the light absorbed by the white 
dish, and emitted in the dark I He tried the same experiment 
with the same negative and a plate out of the same box, leaving it 
in a dark dish, with no result. The plates which he had sup- 
posed to be fogged when developed in the black dish were per- 
fectly clear, while the first few that were developed in the white 
dish were fogged. I related the incident to Mr. Eastman, who 
was incredulous, and thought that if anything would absorb light 



it would be white paper. He had frequently tried the experiment 
of "soaking" the white paper in white light to see if it had any 
effect upon his negatives, and was sure that it would not ; in fact, 
he said that he at times passed his roll paper, which he uses for 
bromide enlargements, through a current of air and strong sun- 
light to dry it thoroughly before coating, but bad never seen any 
effect of fogging. This perhaps is no evidence against the claim 
of the gentleman who narrates the first incident, as the materials 
were different. The moral of all this is that it is safe to suspect 
all agencies that can possibly absorb white light. 

The Aphengescope.— The new college at Prince- 
ton, N. J., has ordered from England an optical lantern for show- 
ing opaque objects. It is called the aphengescope. The instru- 
ment will be capable of showing objects so large even as a human 
face, and indeed up to two feet square on a twelve to eighteen 
feet disk. The object lens is of a special and costly character, 
and is eight inches in diameter. 

Clear Images. — It ought to be apparent to any 

photographer that the camera receives the same effect of light and 
shade as the human eye, and that whatever appears clear and 
bright to the latter will be equally so to the camera, and whatever 
is flat or misty to the eye will be so reproduced upon the photo- 
graphic plate. I speak of this, as many amateurs seem to feel that 
their images should always be clear, while the lighting of the pic- 
ture is very often against all possibility of successful results. One 
recently came to me with a misty image upon his plate to get 
coached, but in the conversation explaining his dilemma finally de- 
clared that it was precisely the same effect upon his ground glass ! 
This leads us to the precaution that every possible ray of light not 
coming from the object to be photographed should be prevented 
from striking the photographic lens. In a recent trip out of the 
city a wise photographic friend had constructed from cardboard a 
long tube extending out from his lens full 18 or 20 inches— of 
course painted a dead black inside. Upon looking at the image 
on the ground glass it showed how valuable this contrivance was. 
Not a ray of light could in any way strike the surface of the lens 
or pass to the plate except the limited field sought to be photo- 
graphed. Although my own lenses have always been carefully 
screened, I lost no time in adopting this admirable device, much, 
I believe, to the improvement of my work. One accustomed to ' 
look at pictures will call to mind how careful those who exhibit 
paintings or sculpture are to cut off every particle of light from the 
eyes of the beholder, and throw all upon the work of art. The 
improved effect obtained by this method of lighting pictures and 
at the same time keeping the observer in a very subdued light, 
sometimes in absolute darkness, is apparent. The general princi- 
ple is of the utmost value in all photographic work. It should be 
remembered that the camera sees with the same accuracy and 
effect, if not jK'th the same instinct, sis the human eye. 

Still Life in Photography. — Critics are apt to 

say that photography cannot be called an art, because it merely 
mechanically reproduces things as they are, and leaves no scope 
for originality, inventiveness, and imagination ; but it may almost 
as truly be said that sculptors or painters who work from life 
models or copy a landscape are no artists. The art of the photog- 
rapher lies chiefly in his selection of a subject and his composi- 
tion. His is the artistic faculty to perceive in nature what the 
common eye would overlook, and to adapt it to the ends of art. 
In genre and still-life subjects, such as rejoiced the hearts of 
Dutch and Flemish painters, the photographer has considerable 
scope for his inventive faculties, and is able to compose his pic- 
tures by grouping and arranging various objects, so that by com- 
bining and contrasting the forms and shades at his disposal he 
is able to produce a pleasing and artistic whole. The relation of 
each part to the others and to the harmony of the whole must be 
studied ; a hap-hazard bringing together of objects without ap- 
parent relation to each other is not art, but a careful and sugges- 
tive arrangement i.s. If this be remembered, excellent results may 
be obtained by the use of every-day articles. For example, we 
have an open window, with a writing-desk in front of it. Scatter 
over the table some sheets of manuscript, open the ink-bottle, lay 
a pen on the writing-pad as if just laid down by the owner, place 
a chair by the table, as if hurriedly pushed away as the occupant 
rose, stand a half-filled waste-paper basket by the side, and you 
have an interesting picture of an author's workshop with very lit- 
tle trouble. At first there may be difficulty in grouping, but the 
faculty develops with practice, and after a time different parts of 
diverse objects will be found to help out pictorial effects which at 
first they might have been supposed to hinder. 

The Welsbach Light.— In reply to several letters 
of inquiry concerning the Welsbach Incandescent gas-burner, to 
which I alluded in these columns last month, I would say that 1 
have written to London for specific information on the subject, 
and that I expect to receive at an early date a specimen of the 
burner. It is being used for portraiture in London. 

Negative and Positive Hints.— The following 

hints are condensed from a long array of pithy suggestions by 
Mr. R. Godfrey, of Birmingham : " Beware of things advertised 
as cheap. Don't buy cheap apparatus to begin with ; cheapness 
and rubbish often go together. Don't put the blame on your 
chemicals if you do not succeed in your early attempts. Don't 
wander about among the mutitudinous formulae which are offered 
to the public. Under-exposure is bad ; it is much easier to rectify 
an over-exposure. Don't tiy and take two pictures on one plate, 
as some people have done, in the hope of producing a new effect 
in dissolving views ! Mark your slides. Don't try to bring home 
a complete panorama of all you have seen, or expose at everything 
you see. Quality is better than quantity. Keep your chemicals 
out of the way of ' meddlesome Mattie.' Don't wrap up your de 
veloped negatives in newspapers, unless you wish to reproduce 
cheap advertisements for somebody. When developing, have 
patience ; do not hurry if you want to succeed. Don't go out 
without overhauling your kit ; a screw missing may cause you 



annoyance and failure. Never forget to draw the slide before you 
remove the cap from the lens ! Such a thing has happened. 
(jWuz-a/; Don't talk to folks while exposing.) Don't force your 
plates in drying by putting them on the window-ledge in face of 
a hot sun. Attend to the wiishing and cleaning of your dishes 
and glasses yourself ; dirty vessels mean failure. Mark your plate 
at the back with a bit of stamp paper when you are projecting the 
use of the changing bag on a tour. Photographers must mix 
brains with their chemicals. To attempt to buy the art in a 
shilling manual is a great error." 
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Mr. Isaac Henderson has been compared as a 

novelist to Mr. Marion Crawford, principally, we believe, because 
he deals with Italian scenes and characters. Yet there is an 
essential similarity between them. They both know the value of 
a strong episode, and how to save it for the last chapter of a 
novel. It is true that their appreciation of what is dramatic is 
like that of a bric-i-brac dealer for works of art — they under- 
stand and prize its money value most. In Agatha Page 
(Ticknor & Co.) Mr. Henderson essays to set forth what he calls 
" a parable," the lesson of which seems to be that people of an 
artistic temperament are hopelessly depraved. The heroine is an 
orphan of mixed Italian and American origin, residing with her 
Italian relatives. Her cousin, Mercede, is wilful, marries below 
her station, is deserted by her husband, and, declining to return 
to her father, becomes a sculptor. Though always treated with 
kindness by Agatha, she attempts to seduce the latter's husband, 
but fails because of the opposition of a denaturalized American 
named Dow. The book is more disagreeable than it need be, 
owing to the author's determination to blacken all of his char- 
acters except the heroine ; yet it is better than the average. It 
shows some slight acquaintance with the manners of artists and 
gentlemen, and what the writer does not know he sometimes 
makes a pretty fair guess at. 

In The Island (Longmans, Green & Co.) 

Richard Whiteing gives an ideal picture of life at Pitcairn's 
Island, contrasting its happy anarchical state with that of the 
world at large. As to the latter, he is pessimistic, finding 
everything "out of focus," as he phrases it, in London and in 
Paris, in Samarcand and Chicago. When chance throws his 
hero on the bounty of the unsophisticated islanders, he tries to 
induce them to start class rule and factories and to find other 
islands to conquer, but does not succeed. The theme — that of a 
perfect community — is, of course, an old one, but Mr. Whiteing 
may be said to bring it down to date, and the charm of his style 
will make it pleasant reading even to those who can see no other 
profit in it. 

Irish Wonders (Houghton, MifHin & Co.) is a col- 
lection of rollicking stories of ghosts, fairies, banshees, ruined 
abbeys, round towers and the Giant's Causeway, written down 
from the vernacular by D. R. McAnally and illustrated by H. R. 
Heaton. The illustrations, though only pen-and-ink sketches, 
are scarcely less ingenious, humorous and fanciful than the stories, 
and together they make an excellent book for spare, hours or 
for a summer's vacation. 

A GREAT many boys will welcome Mr. Charles Bar- 
nard's First Steps in Electricity (Charles E. Merrill & Co.). 
It tells how to perform many simple experiments in such a manner 
as to give a fair general idea of the present state of electrical 
science, and to explain the principles underlying telegraphy, the 
electric light and other more recent inventions. There are a few 
illustrations of experiments, the materials and apparatus for 
which may be obtained from the publishers. 

Society in Rome under the Caesars, by W. R. 

Inge, M. A., the essay which obtained the "Hare Prize" at Cam- 
bridge in 1886, is published by Charles Scribner's Sons. It is di- 
vided into ten chapters, with an Introduction, and gives a com- 
prehensive view of the religion, philosophy, art and morality and 
daily life of the Romans during the time of their greatest power 
and civilization, and, we may add, their greatest corruption. The 
author, however, takes care to point out the amelioration of man- 
ners in some regards, which went on concurrently with the general 
decline of the moral standard. He also dwells on the fact that 
what we know of Roman corruption is confined tothe aristocratic 
class and its immediate dependents, and asks what would be 
thought of English society of to-day if it were to be judged of by 
the doings of the corresponding classes in it. There are abundant 
references to ancient and modern authorities. 

The Story of Jewad is a translation of a Turkish 
romance of the last century, made by E. J. W. Gibb and pub- 
lished by Gottsberger. The hero, Jewad, is brought up as a magi- 
cian, and passes his life in working wonders of the most approved 
Arabian Nights pattern. It is far from having the charm of the 
Arabian Nights, though. The book probably owe^ its republica- 
tion here to the mass of similar absurdities put forth by the people 
calling themselves Theosophists. 

Artists seem to be at a premium for heroes — that is, 
novelists' heroes. In The World's Verdict, by Mark Hop- 
kins, Jr., published by Ticknor & Co., we have a Russian artist 
residing in Paris, who wins the regard of Miss Leslie Harding, 
an American young lady, also a resident of the art capital. 
Though the world's verdict is against him, events prove him to be 
in every way worthy of her. A certain element of actuality is in- 
troduced by a change of scene, in the latter chapters, to San 
Remo. 

The Spanish author, now as of old, continually mixes 
up love and religion, romance and reality. In Maximina, by Don 



